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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Ancient Hunters and their Modem Representatives. By W. J. 
Sollas, D.Sc, F.R.S., Professor of Geology and Palaeontology 
in the University of Oxford. Second edition. (London: 
Macmillan and Company. 1915. Pp. xxiii, 591, 2 plates and 
314 text illustrations.) 

The first edition of this work appeared in 191 1. The author has 
made good use of the intervening four years, as is seen by a comparison 
of the two. The number and titles (with a single slight exception) of 
the chapters remain the same; but there are 182 more pages and 80 
more illustrations. The new matter is largely due to the consideration 
of new discoveries such as : " Eoanthropus ", Commont's researches 
in the Somme valley, the caverns of Castillo, Tuc d'Audoubert, etc. 

The plan, and this has not been changed, is perfectly expressed in 
the title : a comparison of the hunters of the past with those of the 
present. The most ancient hunters are contrasted with the recently 
extinct Tasmanians, the Mousterians with the living Australian aborig- 
ines, the Aurignacians with the Bushmen, and the Magdalenians with 
the Eskimo. The comparisons are often carried so far however as 
to obscure the real merits of the work in the field of pre-history. 

In the revision a serious error has been eliminated, in that the won- 
derful palaeolithic mural frescoes are given their rightful place in the 
Magdalenian epoch instead of the Aurignacian. In the first edition the 
race of Cro-Magnon was described as of the Magdalenian age; in the 
second it is transferred to the Aurignacian epoch. The use of the term 
bouchcr to replace coup dc poing, the name given by G. de Mortillet to the 
type implement of the Chellean and Acheulian series, is retained in the 
new edition. The new name is in honor of Boucher de Perthes, to whom 
belongs the chief credit in establishing the authenticity of river-drift 
implements. While it has not found favor with French archaeologists, 
such terms as volt, joule, and watt, from the nomenclature of physicists, 
furnish ample precedents for the adoption of boucher. 

The industrial evolution of the last three phases that are distinctly 
palaeolithic is well outlined, including the appearance of new types of 
stone implements and the use of materials other than stone, such for 
example as bone, ivory, and the horn of stag and reindeer. The once 
problematical baton de command em cnt is believed to be nothing more 
nor less than a straightener for the shafts of arrows and javelins, as 
originally suggested by Boyd Dawkins. 

(135) 
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In his discussion of " Eoanthropus dawsoni " recently discovered 
in a gravel pit at Piltdown Common, Sussex, England, the author ac- 
cepts the views of Dr. A. Smith Woodward and Professor G. Elliott 
Smith. This briefly is that the skull and lower jaw belong to one and 
the same individual ; that while the skull is " truly human ", the lower 
jaw is "as distinctly simian". Hence the differences between the man 
of Piltdown and Homo are generic, and Dr. Woodward was justified 
in his use of the name Eoanthropus. The canine tooth subsequently 
found by Father P. Teilhard, Sollas again agrees with Woodward in 
assigning to the lower jaw, right side (some authorities would place 
this tooth in the upper jaw instead). 

The closing chapters treat of the transition from the palaeolithic to 
the neolithic age, represented by the so-called Azilian culture, and the 
question of chronology. The author is " increasingly impressed by the 
conflicting nature of the evidence " bearing on chronology, and frankly 
confesses that his conclusions are " largely provisional, open to ques- 
tion, and certain to be modified with the progress of discovery ". 

His conclusions are that the Chellean age may be referred to the 
last interglacial epoch. The Acheulian, together with the warm Mous- 
terian, might have commenced as this epoch was drawing to a close, 
but outlasted it and did not terminate till the last glaciation was well 
advanced. The cold Mousterian corresponded perhaps to the maximum 
of the last glacial epoch; the Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian 
to the period of retreat ; while the Azilian ushered in the present era. 
This is in harmony with the views of Boule, Breuil, Obermaier, and 
Schmidt. It differs radically from those of Penck and James Geikie, 
and partially from those of Commont, who believes that the early Chel- 
lean or pre-Chellean belongs to the preceding interglacial epoch, the 
Mindel-Riss. 

In his attempt to assign dates to the palaeolithic epochs the author 
is ultra-conservative, even granting that the Chellean does not ante- 
date the last interglacial epoch. His standard of time measurement is 
based on Baron de Geer's count of the number of layers of sediment 
which the melting ice deposited in the sea during its retreat across 
Scandinavia; each layer is supposed to represent the melting of a single 
summer. In brief, Sollas estimates that the Chellean epoch closed only 
about 27,000 years ago. This is approximately half the time allowed 
by Obermaier, who freely admits that his own estimate is much more 
likely to be below the mark than above it. 

The author has not suppressed his personal opinions on controverted 
questions. Granting that some of these may be wrong there is much 
in the book to commend. With the exception of certain omissions, 
such as failure to mention the old Chellean (or pre-Chellean) camp 
site of Torralba, in Spain, the volume is decidedly up to date. The 
illustrations though numerous often leave something to be desired in 
point of execution. The sketch map of the district of Les Eyzies (fig. 
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81) is antiquated. The insertion twice of the same figure of the mam- 
moth carved in ivory from Pfedmost, first as a piece of Aurignacian 
sculpture (fig. 201), and then as representing Solutrean art (fig. 229), 
is apparently due to an oversight. Figure 168 A, representing a mural 
engraving of the head of a hind, is from Castillo instead of Altamira. 
Throughout the book the author's unusual breadth of vision is evi- 
dent; his power to hold the reader's attention is nowhere relaxed. 
The new edition of Ancient Hunters is perhaps the best work in Eng- 
lish covering this particular field. 

George Grant MacCurdy. 

Prehistoric Man and his Story. By G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., 

B.Sc, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. (London: Seeley, Service, 

and Company. 1915. Pp. xvi, 398.) 

This is the second book by a British author on the general subject 
of prehistoric man to appear in 1915. The present volume however 
differs so widely from the one by Sollas that there is room for both. 
Besides, the work by Elliot includes chapters on the neolithic period, 
and the age of metals. Both agree in devoting much space to a com- 
parison between prehistoric archaeology and the ethnology of living 
primitive races. 

In the initial chapter, on the preparation of the earth, it is pointed 
out that remains of lemurs have been found in the Eocene of North 
America and Europe, and the question is raised whether a " generalized 
lemur-monkey-man " could have lived at the time. If so he could have 
wandered all over the northern hemisphere from San Francisco to New 
Jersey, also from England to Japan. The climate was warm but not 
oppressively hot. As to food, the land would have been considered a 
paradise by any living primitive race. The Miocene descendants of 
the common Eocene ancestor would have had to contend with car- 
nivorous animals. 

A discussion of "Homosimius precursor" naturally leads to the 
question of eoliths. These are flints of various ages which "have 
certainly been struck or chipped in an unusual way". While it is still 
not possible to say whether (or not) they were utilized by man, the 
author believes the evidence in favor of the artifact nature of some 
of the eoliths is more weighty than that to the contrary. 

The next three chapters are devoted to missing links, the human 
body, and the limit of humanity. As one might expect, comparison of 
the brains of apes and men shows considerable differences; on the 
whole, however, the general likeness is more striking than the con- 
trasts. The differences between man and his Pliocene ancestor are 
"clearly in brain rather than in eyesight or manual dexterity". 

The author is a monogenist and also adheres to the orthodox belief 
that the Old World was the first home of man. There man invented 



